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PUBLISHED BY anointing taught them, &c. We do very much| HISTORY OF A SOD. 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., ,own outward preaching and praying, where it) ‘Coneladed.) 
no. 4 NORTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, proceeds from this divine anointing. If it please 


God to speak by thisthrough any instruments,| Let us lay the grass stem under the knife. 
*| whether male or female, we believe there should|On removing its leaves from the glistening sur- 
Three copies sent to one address for Five) be liberty amongst us, for every one to speak| face of the stem, they will be found attached 
\as He requires it of them; “for ye may all/at their base to a joint, which they also partly 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher,| prophecy one by one, that all may learn and embrace. What are these joints? Passing 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. | all may be comforted; and the spirits of the the knife through the stem, it is found that it 


Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payadle 
tn advance. 


Dollars. 


ilbeaies | prophets are subject to the prophets.” « And) has this striking difference from other plants ; 
George C. Baker, New York. they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and|it 1s @ hollow tube, and at each joint a sort of 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. | began to speak with other tongues, as the Spi-|diaphragm or cross partition is stretched so as 


rit gave them utterance.’”’. We believe the true /to divide the stem into @ number of closed 
| preaching and praying, is that which proceeds|cylinders, each having no convection whatever 
: . from the Holy Spirit ; ‘we know not what we with the one above or below. : This 18 exactly 
We live inatime in which there is great| should pray for as we ought, but the Spirit it- the structure of a bamboo. It is on this account 
difference even among those called Christians,|self maketh intercession for us, with groanings|that a great botanist has declared that our tiny 
about religion and the worship of God. Dif-| which cannot be uttered. 1 will pray with the| inhabitants of the sod, which we have been 
ference about religion and the worship of God Spirit, and I will pray with the understanding| wont to despise and trample under foot, belong 
is no new thing; the Jews and Samaritans|also ; | will sing with the Spirit, and [ will sing|to a noble family, which, under favouring in- 


ee 


WORSHIP. 








differed to such a degree that it seems they did| with the understanding also.” fluences of sun and warinth, carry their heads 
not deal with one another. It is very much anise ‘near ten times higher in the heavens than we 
amiss, where religion sours people, and makes 


‘ourselves—these are the bamboos. In his own 
them rigid, and bitter one against another. | KESP YOUR Pama. |words—the words of Nees Von Esenbeck— 


+ 

Christianity is love, and he that is a Christian| We have often been shocked at the reck-| orasses are but dwarf bamboos. The micro- 
in his heart, is fullof pity and good will to them|less disregard which many persons manifest|/scope only can reveal the true beauty and 
that are under a mistake in matters of religion;| for the fulfilment of their promises. They are) structure of the minute flowers ‘which adorn 
and the worst that he wishes for all such, is,jever ready to make engagements for the fu-jthe lowly grasses. Thus examined, they pre- 
that the Lord may direct them right; for they |ture, but when the time arrives for their ful-!sent a pleasing and interesting study. Every 
that have the mind of Christ, would not have|filment, they seem to have forgotten them! one must have seen the curiousfittle spikelets 
any soulto err, either in faith or practice. Our/entirely, or at least, to treat them as though | of the brome, or meadg@iv grésses; and the at- 
Saviour, in his discourse with the woman of |they involved no obligation whatever. Such |tentive eye will have marked here and there a 
Samaria, has clearly described the true and|conduct is sinful im the highest degree, and yellow stamen peeping out of its unattractive 
spiritual worship ; “ But the hour cometh and|when indulged in by professing Christians,|flower. The microscope, or a good lens, re- 
now is, when the true worshippers shall worship | furnishes glaring evidence of essential defect in| veals the fact, that every spikelet is made up of 
the Father in Spirit and in truth; forthe Father|their Christian character. It is also highly) many flowers beautifully arranged together, as 
seeketh such to worship him. God is a Spirit,| injurious in its influence upon society itself.) if they were the coverings of one which does 
and they that worship him, must worship him|inasmuch as it necessarily tends to destroy|/not appear. Each little flower consists of a 
in Spirit and intrath.” Now, we believe, that|that confidence of man in man, which is s0| couple of tiny scales, supporting the hairs or 
as God is a Spirit, he may be truly worshipped,| essential to the happiness of the community.| bristles with which we are so familiar. These 
as we are gathered in his Spirit, though there [t is especially detrimental to the interests of/|ittle soales—technically paleea—cover two 
be not a word outwardly spoken among us;j|the individual himself, who is guilty of it, as|\other smaller scales, which appear to be the 
as Christ said, “where two or three are|he thereby forfeits the confidence and respect | rudimentary calyx or corolla of the flower; and 
gathered together in my name, there am I injof his fellows. His word, accordingly, is not|these with the others, enclose and shelter the 
the midst of them ;”’ and the holy prophet saith,|relied upon, and he is obliged to suffer all the|stamens and ovary. With the structure of the 
they that wait upon the Lord, shall renew their|unhappy consequences. This sinful and in-|seed we do not think it necessary to deal. 
strength ; they shall mount up with wings as|jurious habit, is one of the most inexcusable of | Suffice it to add, that in the counsels of a watch- 
eagles ; they shail run and not be weary; and| which any one can be guilty. In ninety-nine| ful Providence, it has been so ordained that 
they shall walk and not faint.’’ Although I[|cases out of a hundred, there is no absolute} that rapidity of growth which is essential to the 
believe a great many pious good Christians can| necessity whatever for any one to break his|speedy covering of the earth with her green 
say as they have waited humbly upon the Lord,| word. No one should ever make a promise,| mantle, has been both foreseen and beautifully 
in true silence of ali flesh, with their minds| unless he looks well into the circumstances| provided for in ite fabrication. 

truly staid upon him, they have enjoyed that| beforehand, and has every reason to fulfill his} wr may consider that two chemical pro- 
divine comfort which has been beyond what| promise. And whenever a promise has ONCE cesses meet in our sod—the one belonging to 
they could express in words ; yet this of silent| been made, it should be his fixed determination ip. chemistry of life, the other to that of decay 
waiting is a great mystery to many people.|to keep it, and with a particular reference to| nq death. ‘To take the last first. If the roots 
There is a divine teacher near men, even in this, his subsequent conduct should be shaped. | of the sod are carefully examined, it will not be 
their own hearts, which is sufficient to teach| Where this course to be faithfully pursued, not) gigicult to separate the living from the dead ; 
them, as they take thereto. It is to be feared,|only would serious evils, resulting from a dis-| and the latter class includes the decaying and 
that many people too much depend upon the|regard to one’s word, be avoided, but also the| decayed. The brown, friable, pulverulent 
teachings of men, and neglect the divine teach-| confidence of those around speedily gained and| matter which is called mould, and composes a 
er in themselves ; “but the anointing which ye enjoyed, anda character thereby eventually! considerable portion of the underground mass 
have received of him, abideth in you; and ye/established, that will be of more value thaa! of the sod, is vegetable fibre having undergone 
need not that any man teach you, but as the|‘‘ermine, gold, or princely diadems,”— Weekly) it, complete decay. 
same anointing teacheth you of all things, and | Messenger. 
is truth, and is no lie; and even as it hath| ore ‘therefore, although rich in carbon, contribute 


taught you, ye shall abide in him.” Nowwe| An ordinary understanding, with industry any of that element directly to the thick vegeta- 
understand the holy man here, to speak in ajand integrity, will carry a man through the|tion flourishing above. Yet it was long con- 
large sense ; he told them, that they needed not| world more usefully and honourably, than the|sidered that this very humus was the real and 
that any man taught them, but as the same greatest talents without probity and virtue. only origin of the wood of plants. As, however, 





| Chemists call it humus. 
It is insoluble, or nearly so, in water ; it cannot, 








plants. can only rece 
their roots, and those of humus are insoluble,!men, and va 
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ive soluble particles by|tractive matter, a substance analogous to albu- eient to show t 
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hatthe Pharaohs had iedied these 


rious saline ingredients. Letthis|\Ara Aases. Twice in the night I was roused 


itis avery simple and just conclusion to ar- {suffice for the history of a sod. ‘The desire has|by the report of a pistol. and in the morning I 


rive at, that the source of curbon in vegetation 
lies not for the most part in the soil. The thin 


been ta exhibit, however imperfectly, the richjheard them bragging of their valor in guarding 
and varied amount of interest and instruction|/the master, and of their having shot two men 


air and the viewless winds will better answer|which may be made to flow out of the contem-|whom they saw stealing on towards my tent. 


the question. 
altogether useless? Not so. It is the reservoir) nature. 
of all the alkaline and mineral ingredients of| 
the last generation of plants, and these are ab-| 
solutely essential to the well being, even to the| 
existence of vegetation. In the undisturbed | 
greensward, allowed to lie for years by the 
grazier, this stock of salts amounts to a large) My four 
quantity ; and if the plough is now sent through | dromedary 
it, the smiling sod torn up, broken, and crushed | 
and sown for wheat, a crop of vast luxuriance 
follows. But this only lasts for a year or two, | 
and the land returns to its former average, or, 
possibly falls under, for reasons not to be here | 
entered into. In the upper layers of the sod,|1, the 
vegetable fibre in the actual process of decay} 
is sure to befound. It may eres by} 
its crumbling character and brown colour. | 
Possibly it ceeiae of the slain bodies of the Sona 
grasses which were felled by the last winter's 
frosts. Water and air are busy here ; the work 
of destruction hastens on; the woody fibres 
undergo ‘eremecausis,’ to use the Liebigian 
phrase—that is, they are slowly, or by degrees 
consumed. In so doing, they are continually 


[Letters from 


piled with 


the spot at 


ithe desert. 


evolving small portions of carbonic acid gas; a: the Lake 


thé fibres become more and more broken up; ihe dome, a 


until at length it is not possible to distinguish |Jength I fou 


JOURNEY TO GOSHEN, NO. 1. 


engaged, and the tent and all things needed 
jmade ready. Then, at the appointed day, 
those machine-like ships of the desert were 


mountain load, and we set sail for the North. 
saddle bags were stored the oft used 
surveyor’s compass, measuring tape, &c. We 
rode out of Cairo with the cradle-like motion 


| beyond [the obelisk, on the edge of the desert! 
/near Cairo, ] we encamped on the west bank of 
the Birket bel Hadji—the Lake of the Pilgrims; | 


Mecca spend their first night, and where they 
drink the last pure sweet water before entering 


Is the humus of the sod, then,|plation of one of the commonest objects in}A company of some hundred or more almost 


— Arabs were at work on one of the canals 
'for leading water from the Nile, and evidently 
|wearied with bearing all day heavy baskets of 
jearth on their shoulders. By the path along 
which they passed, going and returning, stood 
Suez, Marcu 1ith, 1848. [a brutal overseer with a large whip, giving to 
camels, two for luggage, and a each as they port ve ns gh hr 

| vere cut across their bare backs ; and for half an 
Te ee hour [ saw and heardthe cruel lash. My blood 
boiled, and more than once I was on the point 
of rushing upon the brute, but a second thought 
told me how useless it would be. 

The third day the sheikh, who had been be- 
fore quite sick, was completely down, and 
hearing of a Zell two or three miles within the 
‘Delta, some six or eight miles further on the 
road, the loaded camels were left with him to 
go on at an easy stage to Belbeis, and the 
dromedaries rambled off for the Zell. The 
people called it Zell el Yehoodee sometimes, 
but usually and universally it was called—(a 
name which made me think of Isaiah’s 
prophecy of the five cities in Egypt which 
After inquiries of several villagers should afterwards speak the language of Ca- 
[heard of a place called el Obers, naan)—Zell el Gerath, the Mound of the lo- 
bout an hour (or two miles) on. At|°¥St, or of destruction ; the Arabic name being 
nd the old granite or sandstone | Precisely the same as the Hebrew word used by 


——-—. 


G. W. Sampson, in the New York Recorder. | 


all stores, water not excepted, a 


romedary. About three or fourmiles| 





which the pilgrims from Cairo to 


them from the pulverulent humus above-men-|+ying with the names of some of the Pharaohs /|'be prophet. Here were the brick walls of what 


tioned. In this process all the salts and mine-| 5 shattered 
ral constituents which entered into the COMPpo-| plainly was 
sition of the original fibres are again surrendered | 


to the soil in their turn, to enter into new Heliopolis. 


relations, and to serve new purposes in the | 614 town of Khankah. 


that they could not be read. Here| 8S once evidently the outer court of an Egypt- 
once an old Egyptian city now for-|'an temple, the stones of which had now all dis- 
oe . 


gotten, only six miles from its contemporary, |@Ppeared. The villagers looked with wonder 


In an hour more we entered the |t0 See a Frangee taking angles and pacing be- 
I rambled to some/|t¥een those old walls, and still more to receive 


physiological economy of another generation. spots where thefe seemed to be ruins, and|* few paras for simply telling the names of the 


The carbonic acid gas eliminated in decay is| 


found again the granite blocks from Syena| Villages round. 


We slept that night at Bel- 


not produced in vain. When the rootlets of the which I knew no Arab had ever brought there, | beis, on the edge of the desert, around which, 
young grasses are feeble, while the growing | 54 on a door step in the village read the name |? the East and South, are those same large 
stem and leaves draw much upon them, the! of Remeses the creat; and this I penned down | brick walls; and scattered in the village, blocks 
genial rain descending dissolves this gas, and 4. the third old Egyptian town we had passed |of the same red granite which, by immense 
supplies it to the spongioles of the roots in alfom Cairo in the space of twelve or fifteen |!abor were brought from Upper Egypt, a labor 
liquid form, to be then carried up into the vege-| miles’ We encamped that night by the fa-| Which none of the Mohammedan rulers of 
table system, and there decomposed. So fat mous Zell el Yehoodee, the Mound of the Jews;|Egypt have attempted. And this is no less 
for the chemistry of death in the sod. How ihe tradition being handed down to this day than the sixth old Egyptian city | have seen 
little do we prize the purifying influence of|that this city as well as Heliopolis was once |ffom Cairo, a distance of not more than thirty- 
our green fields! How little value the myriads |j,habited by Jews, and doubtless it is the site| ive or forty miles ; and the thought struck me 
of minute laboratories in the greensward, which, 4¢ one of those cities which the successors of that those ancient Pharaohs (who were ex- 
busy all the day long, drink up the detrimental) 4 jexander the Great gave to this people. The | Posed to such incursions from the East as that 
carbonic acid gas of our empoisoned air, and |}4}| black mound, composed chiefly of the sun-|f Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon and Cyrus of 
pour out in return, volume for volume, invisible | }jurnt bricks of the black Nile, of which houses|Persia,) had stretched a line of fortresses all 
fountains of purest oxygen! Such, humble as/j;, Egypt from the remotest ages have been along the edge of the rich Delta, by the desert, 
they are, is their high vocation, so far as it built, had long been towering up before us;/25 4 defence against the only quarter (save 
directly relates toman. That fatal gas which and now as my little tent stood beside it, the Ethiopia) from which they were exposed to an 
he and his manufactures, and his humbler rela-| 7.1) seemed a small mountain. I hurried up/ attack. 
tives in the zoological scheme—animals, birds, its side while the camels were unloading, and| I longed to track the edge of the Delta and 
and the almost invisible insect—alike combine having climbed some forty or fifty feet looked desert clear round—twenty-five miles perhaps 
to produce, the cheerful sward feeds upon, | out on some miles square of the foundations of farther; but that would have been to skirt Go- 
gladly appropriates, makes into wood, turns! houses with intervening streets, the bare walls |shen without entering it. The poor sheikh—I 
into leaves and stems, and more useful still, | rising, dismally black all around. In this|must mention him again ;—like areal Arab he 
converts into health-sustaining food for man| utilitarian age these Arabs of Egypt have! wanted “dower, dower;” not what the young 
and beast. During the shades of night the | found that these old mud bricks, merely baked | gentlemen here give fora fairdamsel when they 
grass lands, in common with the rest of vegela-\at first in the sun, form a rich manure for the| wish to marry, but physic. I had tried my hand 
tion, evolve carbonic acid; but it has been jands adjoining the desert, where the Nile under similar circumstances on the reis [ray is 
satisfactorily demonstrated that the preponder- | <oj| js thin, and trains of donkeys and camels, |of my boat, and having succeeded well then, and 
ance is incomparably in favour of the oxygen and men, women, boys and girls may be seen convinced from his symptoms that a dose of cal- 
evolution during the day. ‘carrying the substance of these mounds to en-|omel would do him no harm, the little medicine 
We have spoken of the tender blades which/rich the surrounding fields. I found just ex-| box was brought from its long obscurity. But 
crown our sod as forming food. The chemical! cavated the foundations of the fine tower of/no sooner were the suspicions little phials seen 
analysis effected by Sir H. Davy shows that sandstone, with a massive staircase running |than a woman of the village, who was a mother, 
the following principles in the grasses are those down upon the outside. I followed on, through came and clamored for dower, dower, for her 
by the possession of which it is adapted for mound after mound, till at length I saw some sick boy ; and unable to refuse her, a little pre- 
this end, Their remarkable simplicity will not lime-stone fragments, on which were one or scription for him too was prepared. Then she 
fail to be observed: mucilage, sugar, bitter ex-|two broken cartouches, not readable but suffi-|clamored for more to keep, but this was a little 
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too much, and determined not to carry the phy-) blessings to our successors. But it is proposed gentleman's argument is sound, he is bound to 
sician’s art so far as to be indicted for man- to annul this beneficent law of nature ; to repel advocate a repeal of the act of 1793. If the 
slaughter, I told her 1 had no more to spare, this proffered bounty of Heaven. [t is proposed gentleman’s argument is sound, the free States, 
which was literally true. But I cured the skeikh to create a race of men, to whom all the lights instead of surrendering the fugitive slaves to 
as well as the reis, and [ hope the boy too. A of experience shall be extinguished; whose their masters, are bound to give their masters 
trifling incident this, but a key to one striking hundreth generation shall be as ignorant and as|@ Red Sea reception and embrace; and the 
point in the character of this people—their| barbarous as the first. escape of the children of Israel into Canaan 
faith—faith here in what they regard superior| Sir, I hold all voluntary ignorance to be a/!8 a direct precedent for the underground rail- 
knowledge, a faith which in the extreme is|crime ; [ hold all enforced ignorance to be a toadto Canada. . . «© . « « es . 
fatalism. greater crime. Knowledge is essential to all) ‘The dearest and most precious of human 

I must ask your readers to excuse these dis-| rational enjoyment; it is essential to the full and tights is the right of judgment in matters of 
jointed pages. They are written by piece-|adequate performance of every duty. Whoever religion, { am interested in nothing else so 
meal, from night to night, after a long day’s|intercepts knowledge, therefore, on its passage Much as in the attributes of my Creator; and 
ride on the dromedary, often with the wind al-|to a human soul; whoever strikes down the|in the relations which he has established be- 
most blowing out the candle, and still oftener hand that is outstretched to grasp it, is guilty tween me and himself, for time and for eternity. 


balmy sleep so shutting down my eyelids that/of one of the most heinous of offences, To investigate for myself those relations and 

the lines go all awry. A few years ago, Mr. Everett, the present|their momentous consequences; to “search the 
e - ‘ i@ . 7? e ¢ 

en ‘President of Harvard College, then Governor Scriptures ;” to explore the works of God in 


EXTRACTS FROM HORACE MANN’S SPEECH, of the State, spoke the deep convictions of the |the outward and visible universe ; to ask coun- 
: , | Massachusetts people, when in a public address | cil of the sages and divines of the ages gone by— 

On the Compromise Bill. ‘on education, he exhorted the fathers and mo-|these are rights which it would besacrilege in me 

The institution of slavery is against natural |thers of Massachusetts in the following words ;|t© surrender; which it is worse than sacrilege 
right. Jurists, from the time of Justinian—ora-|—** Save,” says he, “save, spare, scrape, stint,|2 any human being or human government to 
tors, from the time of Cicero—poets, from the |starve, do anything but steal,” to educate your| US¥UTP- Yet by denying education to the slave, 
time of Ilomer—declare it to be wrong The/children. And Doctor Howe, the nobleheart-/ You destroy not merely the right butthe power 
writers on moral or ethical science—the ex-|ed director of the Institution for the Blind, late-| of personal examination to all that most nearly 
pounders of the law of nations and of God—de-|ly uttered the deepest sentiments of our citizens Concetns the soul’s interests. Who so base as 
nounce slavery as an invasion of the rights of|when, in speaking of our duties tothe blind, 0¢ to reverence the mighty champions of 
man, They find no warrant for it in the eter-|the deaf and the dumb, and the idiotic, he said. religious freedom, in the days when the dun- 
nal principles of justice and equity ; and in that|The sight of any human being left to brutish $¢» the rack and the fagot were the argu- 
great division which they set forth between right|ignorance, is always demoralizing tothe be-|™ments of a government theology! who does 
and wrong, they arrange slavery in the cata- holders. There floats not upon the stream of 0t reverence, I Say, Wickliffe, Huss, Luther, 
logue of crime. All the noblest instincts of hu-|life a wreck of humanity, so utterly shattered and the whole army of martyrs, whose blood 
man nature rebel against it. Whatever has|and crippled, but that its signals of distress reddened the axe of English intolerance Yet 
been taught by sage, or sung by poet, in favor should challenge attention and command assis-|!t WS only for this right of private judgment, 
of freedom, is a virtual condemnation of slave-| tance.” for this independence of another man’s control 
ry. Whenever we applaud the great cham-| Sir, it was all glowing and fervid with senti-" Teligious concernments, that the God-like 
pions of liberty, who by the sacrifice of life in the | ments like these, that a few weeks ago [ enter- champions of religious liberty perilled them- 
cause of freedom, have won the homage of the ed this House—sentiments transfused into my selves and perished. Yetit is this very religious 
world and an immortality of fame, we record| soul from without, even if I had no vital spark despotism over millions of men, which it is now 
the testimony of our hearts against slavery.|of nobleness to kindle them within. Imagine, | Proposed nek. to destroy, but to create. It is 
Wherever patriotism -and philanthropy have|then, my strong revulsion of feeling, when the proposed not to break old fetters and cast them 
glowed the brightest—wherever piety and a/first elaborate speech which I heard, was that\°“ 2? but to forge new ones and rivet them on. 
devout religious sentiment have burned mostlof the gentleman from Virginia, proposing to! .,, Sir, on the continent of Europe, and in the 
fervently, there has been the most decided re-|extend ignorance to the uttermost bounds of the! Tower of London, | have seen the axes, the 
cognition of the universal rights of man. | Republi; to legalize it, to enforce it, to neces-|°ains, and other horrid implements of death, 
Sir, let us analyze this subject, and see if sla-|sitate it and make it eternal. Since him many | OY which the great defenders of freedom for the 
very be not the most compact, and concentrated | others have advocated the same abhorred doc- soul, where brought to their final doom; by 
and condensed system of wrong which the/trine. Not satisfied with dooming a whole which political and religious liberty was cloven 
depravity of man has ever invented. . . .\race of our fellow beings to mental darkness, down; but fairer and lovelier to the view were 
The conduct of governments, like the conduct impervious and everlasting—-not satisfied with |"** and chains and all the ghastly implements 
of individuals, is subject to the laws and retri-|drawing this black curtain of ignorance be- of death, eves invented by religious bigotry, or 
butions of Providence. If, therefore, there is|tween man and nature, between the human|°i¥!! despotism, to wring and torture freedom 
any ingredient of wrong in this institution, we/soul and its God, from the Atlantic to the Rio|°" of the soul of man ; fairer and lovelier were 
ought not to adopt it, or permit it, even though|Grande, across half the continent—they desire | hey all, than the parchment roll of this House, 
it should pour wealth in golden showers over to increase this race ten, twenty millions more, |°" which shall be inscribed a law for profaning 
the whole surface of the land. . . . «~ ./|and to unfold and spread out this black curtain|°°° additional foot of American soil with the 
It is proposed to colonize the broad regions of across the other half of the continent. When,|°""*° of slavery. 
the West with millions of our fellow-beings,|sir, in the halls of legislation, men advocate | 
who shall never be able to read a book or write a| measures like this, it is no figure of speech to| 
word; to whom knowledge shall have no delight'say, that their words are the clanking of mullti-| ; 
in childhood, no relief in the weary hours of tudinous fetters, each gesture of their arms tears| A strange discovery was accidentally made 
sickness or convalescence, no solace in the de-j|human flesh with ten thousand whips ; each 0 Wednesday last, at an ancient honse in the 
crepitude of old age; who shall perceive nothing exhalation of their breath spreads clouds of town of Brighton, in the vicinity of the Wor- 
of the beauties of art, who shall know nothing! moral darkness from horizon to horizon. .  ,|cester railroad, at the “Cambridge Crossing,” 
of the wonders of science, who shall never, The gentlmen from Virginia, Mr. Babcock, 80 called. Asa Mr. Howard, the present oc- 
reach any lofty, intellectual conception of the says; “I see slavery tolerated in the Bible, [/Cupant o! the house was at work in his cellar, 
attributes of their great Creator ;—deaf to all|had almost said inculeated. I see such language the earth partially gave way, and brought to 
the hosannas of praise which nature sings to her as this; ‘Both thy bondman and thy bond- light a room of some twelve feet in depth, with 
maker; blind in this magnificent temple which| maids shall be of the heathen that are round plank sides and top. ‘The roof of this under- 
God has builded. about you; of them shall you buy bondmenand ground den was about four feet below the 
Sir, it is one of the noblest attributes of man bondmaids; and ye shall take them as an inheri- surface, and was entered by a trap-door and a 
that he can derive knowledge from his prede-|tance for your children after you, to inherit pair of steps. This much of the general ap- 
cessors. We possess the accumulated know-|them fora possession, &c.”” Does not the pearance of things was ascertained, and a 
ledge of the age. From ten thousand confluent| gentlemen know that the same authority, at a removal of the earth, which has caved in, will, 
streams, the river of truth, widened and deepen- much later period commanded the Israelitish| Without doubt, bring to light more particulars 
ed, has come down to us ; and it is among our slaves to despoil their Egyptian masters, and to of this curious affair. Mr. Howard was enabled 
choicest delights that if we add to its volume, escape from bondage? Surely the latter is the by 3 partial breaking way of the planking, to 
as it rolls on it will bear a richer freight of| better authority, for its subsequent date. If the |hook out several kegs from the room, one of 


—p_—— 
ACCIDENTAL DISCOVERY OF AN UNDERGROUND 
COUNTERFEITERS’ DEN. 
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which was about half full of counterfeit Ameri-| 
can half dollars, all of the date of 1833, At- 
tached to the keg is what is supposed to have 
been a machine for polishing the coin. A sack, 
in which to deposite tools, was also got out, 
The house has been visited by hundreds since 
the accidental developments. The room is, 
we learn, to be thoroughly examined. Of 
course there area thousand rumours in the 
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the arts, sciences, and intellectual refinement, 
rendered the Egyptians, Greeks, or Romans, 
more humane than the nations by which they 
were surrounded ; but we have reason to be- 
lieve, that in reference to feelings of humanity, 





It seems hardly credible, that men having 
‘any of the attributes of humanity, should de- 
liberately perpetrate such an enormity as this. 
Every link of the slave trade is marked with 


cruelty and suffering. Terror, anguish, pri- 


and a regard for the welfare and rights of| vation, and death follow its steps from its 


their weaker brethren, they were very much 


neighborhood as to this wonderful discovery. |in the situation of the most “ refined” nations 


The house, nearly a century old, has long had| 
the reputation, (no doubt purposely produced 
by the counterfeiters) of being haunted. It 
was formerly inhabited by a mariner named 
Brown, whose ship foundered at sea, and all 
on board perished. It is also stated that a black 
man, a servant in the house, disappeared many 
years ago, and is supposed to have been mur- 
dered.— Boston Traveller. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 2, 1848. 


PROGRESS. 
Continued from our last number. 

The multiplication of wants, we are aware» 
is regarded by political economists as one of 
the blessings of civilization, on the ground 
that it calls forth energies which would other- 
wise lie dormant. Toa certain extent this 
may be true, but if so, like many other just 
principles, it has an excess. Those who have 
lived to middle age, can judge how the 
necessities (as they are considered) of domestic 
life of the present time, compare with those 
with which our fathers were contented. It will 





perhaps be said that the difference in a great 
measure grows out of the increased facilities, 
for obtaining luxuries now, and in part this) 
may be true, but if we mistake not, there is a 
far more reckless pursuit of gain now than) 
then ;—failures in business are more frequent, | 
and credit has less sanctity with the trading 


public; the customs of trade and our habits of 


living, are such as to ehgross the almost un- seeking to have them enlightened by rays of 
divided energies of the man of business, if he’ 
maintains his place with his associates.| 


of the present time ;—no worse, and perhaps 
no better. 

If then the most enlightened nations of the 
present time continue to engage in wars—wars 
of conquest, wars of aggression, and wars to 
promote merely selfish ends—if selfishness in 
trade is found to be as much a ruling principle 
as ever it was—if oppression of the stronger 
towards the weaker is as prevalent as former- 
ly,—if licentiousness is undiminished,—if the 
domestic relations are even less respected than 
they were—if the distinctions in society have 
grown greater and not less, where is the evi- 
dence of true progress in the world? Well 
then, if, with all the advantages which the 
world now possesses, by being able to add the 
experience of former times to its own, it has 
failed to make progress in good, what is the 
obstructing cause? Need we answer, that it is 
the same cause which has always prevented 
the growth of good, a failure to rely upon the 
only true source of good; the fountain of living 
waters continues to be forsaken, and people 
still hew out to themselves cisterns, broken cis- 
terns, which can hold no water; human in- 
genuity is felied upon, and, with human insti- 
tutions, attempts are made to scale the walls 
of heaven. Man, now, unaided by a higher 
power, is no more capable of attaining a 
knowledge of good and evi) than Adam was; 
his place now, as then, is one of humble de- 
pendence, using in humility the noble intel- 
lectual gifts bestowed upon him, but ever 


Divine light. Here is the only ground work 
for true progress in good. It is here we must 


commencement to its close, and yet it is 
jentered into in cool deliberation solely for 


gain, by men surrounded by the comforts, 
and claiming to possess the refinements and 
‘amenities of civilization !—-and more than this, 


‘calling themselves the followers of Christ. 





‘insides 

Dirp,—At Athens, N. Y., on the 20th inst., of 
Typhus Fever, Exizanetn, youngest daughter of Wil- 
liam and Hannah Bedell. 





ee 


Items of Intelligence. 


| Arrival of the Steamship Britonnia. 
ONE WEEK’S LATER INTELLIGENCE. 


The Britannia made the passage in 14 days. 

The Niagara made the passage home in 10 days and 
17 hours. 

The state of affairs in Ireland has not materially 
changed, though every day seems to lessen the proba- 
bility of any serious outbreak. 

That this unfortunate country isnot now plunged into 
all the horrors of acivil war is not to be attributed to the 
disinclination of the people to rise in arms, but rather 
owing to the want of able and trustworthy leaders. 

No serious disturtance has occurred since the sailing 
of the Cambria. The Tribune’s news of the battle of 
Slievenamon is proved to be as was expected by every- 
body, a hoax. William Smith O’Brien was arrested at 
the Railroad station at Thurles, on Saturday evening 
last, whilst in the act of procuring a ticket for Limerick, 
where, it is said, he intended to take refuge among his 
friends. Immediately after his arrest, he was marched 
to Bridewell, and subsequently conveyed to Dublin, and 
lodged in Kilmainham jail. 

After O’Brien’s arrest, he is said to have expressed 
himself satisfied of the hopelessness of accomplishing his 
object, and that he was induced to leave his retrest in 
the mountains, because the further he went the more the 
| people seemed to fear to harbor him, or to hoki any com- 
jmunication with him. He is said to be choerful, and 
'his wife is allowed free access to him ; other friends are 
| permitted to converse with him in the presence of the 
jail authorities, 

Richard O’Gorman, for whose arrest three hundred 
pounds are offered, on attempting to escape from the 
country, was arrested by the Coast Guard, after he had 
crossed the Shannon in an open boat. The notice was 
|forthwith sent to the police, but before they arrived, 
|O’Gorman had persuaded his captors that he was a mere 








Domestic and sacred duties are alike for-|abide if we would ever see the sword changed |traveller from Berry to Clare, and left in a boat. He 


gotten; his wife asks his sympathy, his child- 


| 


to a ploughshare, and would witness the time 


subsequently boarded a vessel bound down the Shannon, 
|for America, in which he escaped. A war steamer had 


ren claim his care, but the great struggle to|\when harmony shall pervade the earth, and |been despatched after the vessel. 


maintain his position as a business man, is| 
. } 
too arduous to leave time for these, and they| 


men shall learn war no more. 


—— 


are neglected to his and their loss. This| 


: ; .. | Sorrowrut.—The following is said to be an 
state of things is not confined to large cities, | 


. jextract from a letter lately received from Rio! 
although most obvious here ; the general ten-| 


‘ ,. . |Janeiro, and published in the Baltimore Sun. | 
dencies of the age are to foster it, and it is 


‘ ; . . | “The introduction of slaves into Rio from| 
gradually invading all classes in all stations! ;) 


st '”)the coast of Africa continues as successful as 
of society. This undermining of the domestic ever, notwithstanding the efforts of the English | 


and social influences, we regard as a serious|and American squadrons to suppress the slave 
evil, one of the most serious which the luxu- |trade. The Brazilian steamer Providencia, | 
‘ acti oe the i sa ;commanded by a Spaniard, has lately brought 
roa ee  & tee Ces jaro whe. jinto that port, from the coast, a full cargo of 

In a recent article, under another title, we the unfortunate Africans, 1200 in number. It 
alluded briefly to the moral condition of the is reported that she originally took in 1500, but 
world at the present time, compared with |the horrors of their pent-up condition were 


f ‘ d will : ‘greatly augmented by the constantly recurring 
ormer ane and wi rte. only say that We! deaths among them, resulting in the loss of not, 
have no evidence that high attainments in'less than 300.” 


‘ 





; 


We have received, by the arrival of the Britannia, 
|English papers down to the 12th inst. 
| A guard, working upon the Limerick Railway, has 
lreceived the reward of £500 for discovering and arrest- 
ing Mr. Smith O’Brien. 

The Emperor of Austria intended to abdicate. 

Three American sympatbisers with Ireland, Dr 
McCarron, Mr. Duffy, and another named Bergin, have 
been arrested and loged in Newgate. 

There are the usual conflicting accounts about the 
potato crop in Ireland. But most certainly the blight 
is making progress in various districts, The far greater 
portion of the crop, however, is still quite safe. 

The insurrection appears to be quelled almost entirely. 
Offers of surrender have been made on the part of the 
leaders since O’Brien’s arrest, but the Government has 
refused to listen to any terms whatever. 

An attempt, unsuccessful, has been made in Paris to 
assassinate M. Thiers by an air gun. 

The accounts from St. Petersburg down to the 26th of 
July, state that 185 persons only had been taken ill of 
the chvlera ; 258 had recovered, and 84 died. 

Constan'inople journals to the 24 ult., state that the 
cholera was subsiding rapidly at Constantinople. 
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The fate of Wallachia is decided. The Ottoman| 
Porte has recognized the new constitution, and the Am-| 
bassadors of France and England have given in their 
adhesion. The Porte has protested against the entrance | 
of Russian troops. The Russians have already retired | 
from Jassy, and will be replaced by Turkish Troops. | 
The cholera is declining in that city. 

Another insurrection in Posen, among the Poles, is! 
feared. The insurrectionists have succeeded in seducing 
from their allegiance some of the soldiers of the 18th 
regiment of infantry, of Polish extraction. 

Advices from Dantzic report revolutionary tumults in 
that city. All the better class of the inhabitants, resi- 
dent foreigners as well, were called out in consequence, 
and doing duty under arms. 

Advices by the Hamburg mail notice the intended re- 
commencement of the blockade of the Elba, the Weser, 
and the Jahde, by the Danish fleet, on and after the 15th 
inst., and with every probability of its being stricter than 
before. Business was likely to suffer severely, and hol- 
ders of foreign produce, anticipating a temporary suspen- 
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curiosity to Europe. Considerable address was 
required in the negotiation, as well as getting 
her safely past the Bogue forts. Captain Kel- 
lett commanded her; and assisted by a crew 
of thirty natives and twelve English seamen, | 
with the officers, he has the merit of navigating| 
her to England. She left Canton on the 19th 
of October 1846, rounded the Cape on the 30th 
of March 1847, and anchored at St. Helena) 
April 17th. Here, to the amusement of the 
islanders, she remained till the 23d, and then 
put tosea. The intention was to proceed di- 
rect to England ; but the mutinous state of the 
crew, and the shortness of provisions, compelled 
the commander to steer for America, and she 
arrived at New York on the 9th of July. After 
being exhibited at that city and at Boston, the 
Keying departed for England on the 17th of 


sion of supplies, were asking higher rates. Money con-| February, 1848. On the 15th of March she 


tinued very easy, but the exchange on London had de- 
clined to 13 marks 6 shillings. 


- 


VISIT TO THE CHINESE JUNK. 

One of the latest and most interesting sights 
of London has been the Chinese Junk. The 
walls, omnibuses, and steamers have all con- 
curred in placarding the Chinese Junk—and as 
everybody has gone to see the Chinese Junk, 


reached Jersey, whence she was towed by a 
steamer, and arrived inthe Thames on the 28th 
—the whole voyage, including the different 
stops, occupying nearly a year and a half. 
During the voyage in crossing and recrossing 
the Atlantic, she proved herself an admirable 
sea-boat—that is to say, she stood out sundry 
violent storms and buffetings of the waves in a 
very surprising way. Her sailing capacities, 


we went to see it also. A quarter of an hour| however, were proved to be most imperfect : 


by the Blackwall railway brought us to the re- 
mote extremity of the East India docks, in a 
recess of which, within a kind of paling, to 
secure privacy, lay the object of our curiosity. 

Getting within the enclosure, we see before 
us this very odd-looking craft, as if it were run 


ashore on the beach; a short platform giving| 


access to its deck. The whole thing has the 
aspect of a monstrously large toy-ship; for 


when there was anything like a head wind, she 
went to leeward. How she survived the tumb- 
ling about in the angry waters, becomes intel- 
ligible on a slight inspection. Besides the 
vast quantity of wood interiorly, there are 
twenty huge water-tight chests which form part 
of the fixtures, and by these means she is al- 
ways pretty secure against sinking. We may 
|now step on board, to have a look at the deck 
and cabins. 





besides being painted with divers gaudy co- 
lours, the sides are decorated with figures of 
dragons and other fierce creatures, designed, 
as may be supposed, to inspire terror in those 
who attempt to capture the vessel. In point 


On going on board, we are surprised at the 


‘ 


the “ Alceste” in her passage up the Bogue, 
had been silenced by a broadside, and the sol- 
diers who had manned it fled in the greatest 
alarm, instead of endeavouring to escape in the 
darkness of the night, each man seized his lan- 
tern and climbed up the steeps behind the fort. 
The great lighted and painted balloons which 
they carried formed a most excellent mark for 
such of our marines as might wish to fire at 
the retreating Chinamen, all fear of the conse- 
quences being forgotten in the practice of their 
daily, or rather nightly custom.’ The saloon 
contains a round central table of beautiful in- 
laid wood, and a number of seats of equally 
tasteful construction. But the most sontatbabie 
piece of furniture is a cupboard-like shrine at 
the inner extremity of the apartment. This is 
a Joss-house, as it is called by the Chinese, from 
the Portuguese word deos, for god or deity, 
which they have engrafted on their language. 
‘The Joss-house, which has a considerable re- 
semblance to a Punch’s show box, contains in 
asitting attitude the idol Chin-Tee, which is 
carved out of a solid piece of camphor-wood, 
and richly gilt. The odd thing about this fe- 
male deity is, that she has eighteen arms, which 
spread out like a fan on each side, and in each 
hand is held an object in ordinary use, as a flag, 
an arrow, a bow, a flower, a bell, &c. The 
goddess sits so far within the Joss-house, that 
space is left in front for various devotional ap- 
paratus, among which is seen a censer contain- 
ing gilt paper, and pieces of scented wood, 
presented as offerings; a piece of the wood is 
slowly burning. Ascending to the deck, and 
then going upa flight of steps to the second 
igallery, we find between two small cabins a 
|Joss-house for the use of the sailors, which is 
less ornamental than that below, but similarly 
provided with Joss-sticks and other votive offer- 
ings. The idol in this Joss-house is the deity 





little standing or walking room on deck. From 
i" limited clear space in the middle, stairs as- 


cend to the higher portions fore and aft, far 


of size, the junk seems to be of the dimensions|above our head. Large beams, gaudily painted, 
ofa brig of about seven hundred tons; but|meet the eye everywhere; and before us, on 


of the sea, with her two attendants, each with 
ared scarf. Along the top of the stern are 
|ranged a number of small flags, which add to 
the gaiety of the exhibition. 


from the clumsiness of her build, and the hea-|one side of the vessel, is an erection forming a| In this slight sketch we have omitted any 
viness of her timbers, we should doubt her ca-| galley or cooking-house, which seems a mon-/notice of a variety of curiosities placed in glass 
pability of carrying a cargo of that weight.|strous incumbrance. Within this cooking-house | cases, or scattered about the deck and galleries; 
The stem and stern rise so high above the level |there are two large pans, fixed on brickwork |likewise a number of Chinese sailors and offi- 
of the mid part of the deck, that the shape|furnaces, which open outside. Beneath the|cers, who, in propercostume, are seen lounging 
approaches the crescent form—a half-cheese|openings to the furnaces, is a trough or fosse |about the ship, as if very much at a loss what 
well cut down in the middle; and to complete|sunk in the deck. which being filled with water|to do in the crowd of lady and gentlemen vis- 
the resemblance to the last-mentioned article,|to receive the cinders that fall from the fur-jitors. The Chinese sailors, it appears, were 
she has not, as we understood, any keel. The|naces, the risk of fire is avoided. We now/difficult to manage during the voyage. ‘At 
junk has three masts, not connected by ropes descended to the saloon, which is half sunk first,’ says the account already quoted, ‘they 
with each other, as in European vessels; and below tha deck, and half raised to form the|were very particular in the performance of 
each mast is furnished with a yard, to which a/first story in the elevated poop. their idolatrous customs, burning paper, beat- 
sail is attached. On the top of the highest is a| ‘The saloon is thirty-two feet long, twenty-|ing gongs, &c., in honour of their gods; but 
vane in the shape of an imaginary fish, the|eight broad, and fifteen and a half feet in height. |after a while they became negligent. It ought 
body formed of rattan work, the head and giils|Detracting from this spaciousness, however,|more correctly to be said that they voluntarily 
made of painted matting, with two projections |there are two beams traversing the length of abandoned them, on the representations of 
to serve as antenna, and to the tail are fixed|the apartment, breast high. as if to bind the|Captain Kellett. One of their most common, 
long streamers. ‘The rudder is composed of|vessel in this direction; so that in crossing |and, to them, most highly-prized superstitions, 
enormously large timbers, and farnished only | from one side to another it is necessary to stoop|was a belief in the efficacy of tying red rags 
with atiller or long handle : it requires as many |twice beneath these uncouth stays. With this|on the rudder, cable, mast, and principal parts 
as fifteen men to move it when the helm is sunk!exception, the cabin is tastefully arranged ; its|of the vessel, which were considered safeguards 
to its extreme depth in the water. At the stem, |sides and ceiling are painted yellow, and plen-|against danger. | On an occasion when they 
or front part of the vessel, are hung two anchors |teously covered with paintings of birds, flowers,| were apprehensive of being attacked by a Ma- 
made of iron wood, each consisting of several|monkeys, &c. On the sides there are also |lay proa, they tied red rags to the guns, and 
pieces lashed together with bamboo. With a}hung some Chinese paintings in frames, and |felt perfectly secure. One of their most revered 
sailing apparatus so very primitive, it is diffi-| musical instruments. From the roof depend a objects, was the mariner’s compass: before 
cult to see how the vessel could perform a voy-| number of lanterns of fanciful shape and varie-|this they would place tea, sweetcake and pork, 
age from China to England ; and from the ac-| gated colours. The Chinese. as is well known,/|!n order to keep it true and faithful. They 
count given, the enterprise was attended with are remarkably fond of lanterns and lamps;|gradually became acustomed to the European 
much trouble. jand as a regulation of police, every person is compass, and laid by all their own but two, 

The junk, which is called the Keying, is not' bound to carry one after nightfall. «To such|which were marked, at their request, with the 
a new vessel ; it has been many years engaged ‘an absurd lenath do they carry this custom,’ thirty-two points in Chinese figures, and eight 
in the Chinese coasting-trade, and was pur-\says a printed account of the Keying, ‘that'divisions. During the storms and hurricanes 
chased for the purpose of being brought as a| when one of the batteries, which had fired upon | which the Keying encountered, they were at 
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first exceedingly terrified, but were soon re-|Goverdment is particularly unlike him. His portion to his person, but it is round and equal- 
stored to comparative calm by observing the face is older a good deal, and has a certain ex- ly developed.—His forehead is high as represen- 
steadiness and confidence of the English part) pression of the man of the world which that/ted in the portraits, and rather retreating—he 
of the crew. As soonas a storm was over,|does not give; beside, as I saw him the other inclines to baldness, and his hair, once a light- 
they burned Joss paper in great abundance. Alevening it was much more genial and happy,| brown, is becoming grey. But any deficiency 
very interesting personage on board is Hesing,|but that difference is accounted for by the diffe-|in quantity of brain is made up by the great 
a mandarian of the fifth class, whose distinctive) rence in circumstances. There was something activity of the nervous system and by the fine- 
mark is a crystal button on the top of his cap.| about the general style of his appearance which| ness of its fibres. ‘The organs of benevolence, 
He is forty-six years old, intelligent, amiable, reminded me strongly of two men who are|reverence, firmness, conscientiousness and Icve 
and gentlemanly. During the voyage he has| very unlike each other, and quite as much un-/| of approbation are fully developed, particularly 
learned a little English. But the Chinese, idi- like M. Lamartine, perhaps; I mean Henry|the last. Self-esteem is comparatively small ; 
omatic turn which he gives to the language, as|Clay and William Henry Channing. He has/and the base of the head struck me as quite de- 
well as the difficulty he has in pronouncing it,|the nervous temperament and ideality of the|fective in volume. Indeed this is a great de- 
conspire to render him not easily understood,)/one combined with the Southern grace and fect in his character, as expressed in his face 
though he is very anxious to make himself so.| readiness of the other. jand personal appearance, if not in his writings 
Captain Kellett has also taught him to write| I was struck above all by the mental rapidity and public policy. He lacks sensuality, if I 
his name in English characters, of which ac-| of the remarkable man f{ was studying. In the| may use that expression. He is too little con- 
complishment he is somewhat proud. Like course of the evening he spoke for a few mo-|nected with Mother Earth and solid matter ; 
most of the educated Chinese, he writes his) ments with my friends on a subject of some|there is a want of substantiality, of weight ; he 
own language very beautifully.’ ‘importance on which they had previously had is too light and aérial; there is no force in his 
We left the Chinese junk very much grati-|conversations ; he seemed to perceive by light-| footstep, it is like the spring of a greyhound. 

fied with all we had seen; and as the vessel ning; before you had fairly hinted your thought! These thoughts had gone through my mind 
will in all likelihood be brought round to Liver- he was master of it and saw it in its whole|as I stood in my corner, when I turned to go 
pool, the Clyde, and other parts, after satisfy-|scope and consequences. I never knew such into another room whichopened from the saloon, 
ing metropolitan curiosity, it is probable that/swiftness of intuition; he did not reason, did | [t seemed to be Lamartine’s cabinet du travail, 
many of our provincial readers will have an/not think, but saw; that seemed to be the cha-jor study ; on the sofaa beautiful Italian grey- 
opportunity of visiting this interesting specimen) racteristic of his mind. It has not the faculty hound was sleeping. I was struck by the co- 
of Chinese ship-atchitecture.—Chambers’s of analysis but of intuition ; it never enters into| incidence, and said to myself this was certainly 
Journal. details, but stays in the broadest generalizations; the symbol of the man. Looking up at the mo- 
—_—— itis eclective and comprehensive, but not acute| ment, my eye fell upon a full-length portrait of 

LAMARTINE AT HOME. or sure ; it can give you the noblest ideas, butjhim taken many years since, and there two 


The Paris correspondent of the Boston Chro-|"ever tells when or how they must be put in| dogs of the same species were painted with 
notype gives, in his last letter to that paper, the | °X°cution. itheir master. This illustrates his delicate and 
following description of Lamartine,which is the| Lamartine has all the elements of a great geatlemanly taste, as ot ye baa and engrav- 
most careful and life-like portrait we have yet|French orator. A tall and graceful person, a 'gs which were scattered about on the tables. 
seen: iface which is not handsome, but which beyond [ trust it was not 1m proper to look at this room 

A friend who occasionally visits at Lamar-|any that I ever saw, has the capacity of mag-| with interest ; it was left justas if the poet- 
tine’s, invited me to accompany him the other netic illumination, a clear voice, a large organ/Statesman had been wing or reading in itall 
evening to see the Orator and Poet at home, of language, with the mental quickness I have the morning ; one table was covered with pa- 
and I was not backward in accepting the invi- spoken of, and the French faculty of exaltation pers and pens; a few cigars lay on the mantel- 
tation. We went at the usual hour, and after|or enthusiasm in its highest degree . to see him piece ; on the sofa some fresh-cut pamphlets 
the ceremonies of introduction were over I took| five minutes and hear him speak, was to appre- and books, flung here and there, indicated that 
my station in a corner, were I could best fulfil|ciate his power in that particular. With anj!t was not long since they had been explored 
the purpose for which I had come, namely, to| English, or American audience who would re-/ and laid aside. The walls were hung with 
see and hear. ‘lect and criticise while he was speaking, he| pictures ; some of them were portraits of East- 

{tt was Lamartine’s regular evening for re-| would not be sure of snccess, but let him stand ern subjects, some copies of the Old Masters ; 
ceiving company, and perhaps seventy persons|on the steps of the Hotel de Ville witha Pari-| ! was told that they were almost every one 
were present, and among them a good propor-|sian mob to be governed through the feelings from the pencil of Madame Lamartine. Some 
tion were ladies. New visiters constantly came and the imagination, and he is irresistible. ladies were admiring them aloud, and it requir. 
to fill the place of those who went, and the host} Perhaps some of your readers will ask whe-|ed no forcing of one’s conscience to join in 
was continually engaged in saying a few words ther I mean to deny that Lamartine is a man of their praise. 
to each as they entered ; none of them were genius. _By no means. Though I have no| I was delighted to see that, like many other 
favored with anything like a conversation, but,| great liking for terms so indefinite, I should say literary men, Lamartine maintained among his 
as nearly all were old acquaintances, I noticed | that no man ever had a better claim to be called books and papers an order of their own, very 
that scarcely in a single case this short greeting|a man of genius. Not that he is a very origi-| different from mathematical precision. The 
seemed to be an exchange of mere common-|nal, or a very profound man; he is rather the! were left apparently just as they had been used; 
place compliments; he spoke to them all as|contrary of both these. He is not a man to) volumes of engravings, books of history and 
though he had something special to say to each.| make an epoch, but himself most palpably the poems dispersed among each other in a variety 
When there were any whom he wished to treat|result of one; he is not acreator, buta man which only astudent ora professor of the same 
with particular attention he would lead them/created and inspired by the times in which he| branch of practical philosophy could fully ap- 
to Madame Lamartine, who sat among the lives. But no man isa genius in everything,|preciate; to a profane person it would have 
ladies in another part of the room, and then}and perhaps more men than we suppose are|seemed hopeless confusion. 
turn to meet some new comer. geniuses in something. Lamartine’s genius is; IT sought in vainamong the company for no- 

To stand still and speak on one subject forjin the line I have spoken of above; it is the tabilities; there were several members of the 

any length of time seemed difficult. He was genius of intuition, of enthusiasm and of lan-| Assembly present, but none of the leaders of 
now here, now there, though moving always guage. He is nota discoverer of new truths, the parties, and none of the men of either of the 
with sucha finished and natural grace that there not an organizer of new institutions, not an exe- Governments that have existed since the Revo- 
was no appearance of haste in his steps: he|cutive man to build up a State and put energy, lution, with the exception of the host himself. 
spoke too with an easy distinctness that gave/justice and economy into the mechanism of It was enough, however, for the evening to 
the effect of deliberation to his language ; his Society. He is rather a seer who perceives at! meet him surrounded by his personal friends, 
remarkable intellectual and physical quickness a distance the chief land marks that must guide and, to borrow an expression, to feel his magnet- 
is natural and steady, not spasmodic, as is often|the march of the day ; with what is to be done|ism. The elevation of sentiment, the sincerity 
the case in men of that temperament; he is like| to-morrow or the day after he does not concern|and freshness of the man, were as agreeable as 
a bird that flies swiftly without any whirring of| himself, but the duties now to be performed he the South wind on a summer evening, and I 
its wings—a swallow for instance. states so eloquently that all men are persuad-| made my adieus with even a stronger sense of 
None of the portraits of Lamartine convey a ed, often so vaguely that they are not repelled respect for him, now that I felt I understood 
good idea of his appearance ; indeed [may say|by any idea that they themselves must under- him better, than I had done before. There is 
that none of them convey any idea at all. That! take them. berbeistit \great truth in the optimism which he adheres 
ia the collection of heads of the Provisional) The head of Lamartine is quite small in pro-|to so firmly; all men are good, and all ideas 
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in them; we are foolish to|near the setting sun. But for it the rainbow /stances of aggravated cruelty. In 1598, Elenry 
emalein ther the tae ome not perfect and that|would want its ‘triumphal arch,’ and the/IV, passed the famous edict of Nantes, which 
the other have a large alloy of error ;—such as| winds would not send their fleecy messengers | secured to the Protestants religious freedom. 
they are they do their work. Lamartine was on errands round the heavens. ‘The cold ether| The edict was revoked by Louis XIV. Then, 
not equal to the position in which the Revolu-| would not shed its snow-feathers on the earth, |the churches of the Huguenots were destroyed, 
tion placed him; had he been, he would have|nor would drops of dew gather on the flowers.|their persons were insulted by the soldiery, 
been the greatest man in History, for his posi-/The kindly rain would never fall, nor hailjand, after the loss of the lives of multi- 
tion was the greatest. But he did for France|storm nor fog diversify the face of the sky.|tudes, fifty thousand were driven into exile. 
and for Humanity what no other man could|Our naked globe would turn its tanned and|{n Holland they erected several places of wor- 
have done, and that will remain to his honor;anshadowed forehead to the sun, and one|ship, and enjoyed the labours of some very 
forever. He has the ability todo a good deal|dreary monotonous blaze of light and heat daz-| distinguished preachers, among whom was the 
more, and in time he will probably be called |zle and burn up all things. Were there no} very eloquent Saurin. 7 
on to do it. jatmosphere, the evening sun would ina mo-| ‘The Puritans who fled from civil and reli- 
anaes ment set, and without warning, plunge the|gious oppression in England to this country, 
world in darkness. But the air keeps in her|settled principally in the New England States, 
et hand a sheaf of his rays, and lets them slip but}and the Huguenots, who left France for the 
The dismal swamp in Virginia and N. Caro- slowly through her fingers; so that the shadows same reason, located themselves principally in 
lina is a fearful place. It is full of wild birds, | of evening gather by degrees, and the flowers|the middle and southern states. A few of them 


wild beasts, reptiles and runaway negroes. Bull-| have time to bow their heads; and each crea-|came to New England. They came also ata 
frogs, nearly as large as a nan’s foot, with smal-| ture space to find a place of rest, and to nestle| much later period than the Puritans did.— 
ler species of the same genus, open a“ grand|tq repose. In the morning, the garish sun| Historical and Genealogical Register. 
concert ’’ every night. ae er herons} would at one bound burst from the bosom of 

and other aquatic birds, too lazy to take a fish,| night, and blaze above the horizon; but the air| é 
unless he Tones out of his own accord, sit| watches for his coming, and sends at first but| PESTLE ESR ARSE ART 
around onthe trees. Dense swarms of mos-|one little ray to announce his approach, and| The village of Brock near Amsterdam, in 
quitoes, ephemere and sand-flies fill the air. At) then another, and by and by a handful, and so! Holland, is said to present the most remarka- 
about sun-down and after, all the animal life is! gently draws aside the curtain of night, and| ble example of uniform neatness, and punctili- 
in motion. Every throat is open. The croak-| slowly lets the light fall on the face of the|US attention to cleanliness, that the world can 
ing of the bullfrogs, buzzing of insects, cooing | sleeping earth, till her eyelids open, and like | produce. It is chiefly inhabited by the wealthy 
of turtle doves, and the sounds from a thousand! man, she goeth forth again to her labor till the |farmers, who live in affluence upon the income 
musical instruments, pitched on as many differ-| evening. —Quarterly Review. of their lands. Wagons and loaded carriages 
ent keys, make an assemblage of harmony are not allowed to pass through the streets, the 
and discord that defies description. The vege-| pavement of which is kept in the best possible 
tation of the Swampis more luxuriant than can| A CERRR. F Ae Ore Ros order; while the foot-walk, which is as clean 
be seen in any other part of the world. The| If the rest of the world is admitted to decide, | 9S scrabbing-brushes can well make it, is san- 
timber is pine, oak, sweet gum, black gum,|there is, after all, a very strong family likeness | ded and marked out into fanciful ornamental 
holly, the beautiful tulip tree, the cypress, load-| between Brother Jonathan and John Bull. We | figures. The doors and porches are burnished, 
ed down with its festoons of moss, the mistle-|are both fond of money and fond of power ;| 2d the trunks of the trees which grow before 
toe bough in dark green bunches growing} we both claim imperial attributes without very |them, are polished by frequent scrubbing. To 
about on many different trees, with different|much caring whether our pretensions are en-|$@in admittance at the front door is a favor not 
kinds of timber. Immense canebrakes, so|tirely palatable to the rest of the.world. We\'® be expected, except by persons of some 
thickly interwoven with vines that one might! both consider ourselves fully entitled to elbow | COnSequence, and if the shoes of a visiter hap- 
as well attempt to walk througha brick walljour way through the great crowd of nations,|pem to be a little soiled, a pair of slippers is 
as to force his way through. A canal is made| wherever an opening or a yielding set of ribs| Presented to him at the door, which he is touse 
through the Swamp, and, part of the way, it}may happily be foand. We both moralize|S @ substitute during his stay. 


goes through the lake, and on its banks runs the! very abstractedly, except when some particular) 
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oe road. Snakes, lizards, scorpions, chame-| interest suggests the necessity of practicable THY WILL BE DONE. 
eons, and other loathsome reptiles abound in|views. We both spread our sails to prosperity 
great numbers. as if we had the secret of its continuance. My God, my Father, while I stray, 
——~—> /\Once a year, at least, we both “take stock,”’ Far from my home on life’s rough way, 
OUR WONDROUS ATMOSPHERE. jand get up a satisfactory account of our| O, teach me from my heart to say, 


inational affairs. We both are apt to presume Thy will, O God, be done, 


Phe atmosphere rises above us with its| oq 4 trifling redundance of wealth or of power, 


cathedral dome, arching towards the heaven,| |, make a plunge into the future without look- Tf thou shouldst call me to resign 
of which it is the most familiar synonyme and) ing before we leap, or counting the cost. | What most I prize—it ne’er was mine, 
symbol. It floats around us like that grand| ““y.o-ees and Britishers are much the same I only yield thee what was thine; 
object which the apostle John saw in his vision|»,. 31) this. We laugh at them, and they’ Thy will, O God, be done. 


‘ iL y ’ S Ae . } 
—‘a sea of glass like unto cry stal.’ So mas laugh at us. Both, however, will do well tc} E’en if again I ne’er should see 
sive is it, that when it begins to stir, it tosseS hear in mind this odious family resemblance. | 


: : thi , 7 : The friend more dear than life to me, 
about erent ats a play meee. and hediroe. Monkeys are disgusting only because they are| Ere long we both shall be with thee ; 
cities and forests, ‘ike snowllakes, to destrucs| io jike the human kind. Whatever the Anglo- 
tion before it. And yet it is so mobile, that}g..ons and Americans find to reprove in po! Thy will, O God be done. 
we have lived years in it before we can be| 











: ‘another, it may do them good to remember; Should pining sickness waste away 
persuaded that it exists at all, and the great) ) 4; there is something very like it in them- My life; in premature decay, 
bulk of mankind never realize the truth that) _.), 1 My Father, still I'll strive to say, 

; : . , selves.—London Times. y Y: 
they are bathed in an ocean of air. Its weight) Thy will, O God, be done. 
is so enormous that iron shivers before itJike| , Ith + falithais amen tees 
glass; yet a soap-ball sails through it with) THE HUGUENOTS. a “ wi a os aaa cima 
impunity, and the tiniest insect waves it aside} Huguenot is an appellation given to the! son tance ore ee acu 
with its wing. It ministers lavishly to all the| Protestant Calvinists of France, and designated | ’ . “at ry 4 aon wei 
senses. We touch it not, but it touches us.| the same description of Christians in France,| Fa NS ROS 


Its warm south winds bring back color to the that Puritan designated in England. In pub-| 
pale face of the invalid; its cool west winds lic documents the Huguenots were styled Ceur| 
refresh the fevered brow, and make the blood de la religion pretendue reformee, or Religion-| All that now makes it hard to say, 
mantle in our cheeks; even its north blasts)aries. Thy will, O God, be done. 

brace into new vigor the hardened children of, The persecution which the Huguenots en-| 

our rugged clime. The eye is indebted to it dured has scarcely a parallel in history.| And when on earth I breathe no more 
for all the magnificence of sunrise, the full During the reign of Charles IX, August 24th,| Thy prayer, oft mixed with tears before, 
brightness of mid-day, the chastened radiance| 1572, the massacre of St. Bartholomew occur-| I'll sing upon a happier shore, 

of the gloaming, and the clouds that cradle|red, when 70,000 were martyred under circum-! Thy will, O God, be done. 


Renew my will from day to day, 
Blend it with thine, and take away 































































EXTENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The present confederacy of the United promoting the abolition of Slavery,” &c., will be held at 


of cultivated land and hospitable climate, than) of 9mo. at 8 o'clock. 


any country that has previously existed. An-| 
cient and modern empires sink into insignifi- 
cance, when compared with it. The United! 


States of America contains 2,300,000 square, 


miles—over half a million more than Europe, 
if we except Russia. Their greatest length is 
3,000 miles ; their greatest breadth 1,700 miles. 


a seacoast of 36,000 miles, and an inland lake) 
coast of 1,200 miles. 
The great proportion of the whole extent of 
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assortment of goods suited to Friends’ wear, to which 


‘ ; ; |branch of business they expect to give particular atten- 
They have a frontier line of 10,000 miles ; | tion. > 2 
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A Stated Meeting of the “ Association of Friends for 





GIBBONS’ REVIEW. 
States of North America, contains a larger area the usual place, on Fourth day evening next, the 6th J UST RECEIVED, by T. E. CHAPMAN, No. 74 


‘orth Fourth Street, a REVIEW, &c., of a 
pamphlet, entitled, “A DECLARATION,” &c., pub- 
lished in the year 1828: to which is added, remarks on 
what is called the Hypostatical Union, and on the 
Trinity. By William Gibbons, late of Wilmington, 

————_—_——— Delaware. With a memoir of the author. Also for 
) FRIENDS.—JOHNS & PAYNE, N. E. corner *#le by Geo. C. Baker, No. 158 Pearl street, New York, 
of Fourth and Arch Streets, intend keeping a large ®0¢ Israel J. Graham, Baltimore 

GILBERT’S NARRATIVE. 
A narrative of the captivity and sufferings of Ben- 
jamin Gilbert and his family, who were taken by the 
Indiens in the spring of 1780. To which is prefixed 
a short account of the Gilbert family who settled at 
Byberry. For sale by T. E. CHAPMAN, No. 74 


Jacon M. Extrs, 
Lypra GiLtinenam, 
Philada. 9th mo. 2d. 1848. 


f Clerks. 


Plain Dress Goods of every material ; 
Cap Stuffs, Hdkfs., Hosiery, Gloves, &c. ; 
Merinoes, Alpacas, and Cloak stuffs. 


tio ' tR-|North Fourth Street; GEO. C. BAKER; No. 
the territory of the United States is uncultivated. dean have lately fitted up an apartment} for FUR-| 0° por Pang tpi” ge ey 


The population of the country, as rapidly as it desirable goods. 


increases, would not occupy all the public do-| 
main in a cycle of 500 years, and yet, in spite, 
of this startling fact, there are men among us, 
claiming to be statesmen, who wish to antici-| 
pate the future and occupy by conquest, at the 
expense of blood and treasure, that territory 
which is as certain to fall into our possession 
by the natural! course of events, as that the sun’s| 
rising marks the beginning of day.--Harbinger. | 
————- 

IMPORTANCE OF PUNCTUALITY. 

Method is the very Hinge of Business ; and| 
there is no method without punctuailty is im-| 


| 


portant, because it subserves the peace and | ¢) 


good temper of a family; the want of it not) 
only infringes on necessary duty but some-| 
times excludes this duty. The calmness of 
mind which it produces is another advantage| 
of punctuality ; a disorderly man is always in| 
a hurry ; he has no time to speak to you, be-| 
cause he is going elsewhere; and when he gets 
there he is too late for his business, or he must 
hurry away before he can finish it. Punctual-| 
ity gives weight to character. “ Such a man 
has made an appointment; then I know he 
will keep it.”” And this generates punctuality 
in you ; for like other virtues it propagates it-| 
self. Servants and children must be punctual 
where their leader is so. Appointments, in- 
deed, become debts. I owe you punctuality, 
if | have made an appointment with you : and| 
1 have no right to throw away your time if [| 
do my own, 


stints 
THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 

A London Correspondent of the National! 
Intelligencer says: 
« The Established Church is undergoing the} 
ordeal of very searching and astounding sta-| 
tistics. The income of the clergy of the} 
establishment is said to be £10,000,000 per| 
annum ; whilst that of the clergy of all Europe, | 
independent of Great Rritain, is only about} 
£7,000,000. The arguments based upon and| 





deduced from such statements are not favor- 
able to the recipients of this immense sum.” 





FOORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR| 
GIRLS is located in the vicinity of the village | 


of Moorestown on the Stage road leading from Camden 
to Mount Holly, about nine miles from each place. 


The course of Tuition embraces all the important | Fine 6-4 dressed Book Muslin, very shear and clear,, |] NBOLTED WHEAT MEAL, 
jat only 50 cents per yard. U 


branches of a liberal English Edncation. 
The school year commences the Ist. of 10th month, 


and continues 43 weeks.—Price $115, one half payable| 
in advance, the other at the middle of the Term. No general variety of Dry Goods, too numerous to advertise. | 


extra charge, except $10, to such as are instructed in 
Drawing. 
Principals. 
Isaac Lippincott, 
Mary 8. Lippincott. Edith Newlin. 
Assistant, Margaret L. Woolman. 


Teachers. 


References, Lippincott & Parry, S. W. corner of| use, constantly on hand qnd for sale by 


Market and 2d streets, Phila., Amos Willits, New 
York. 9th mo. 2 tf 








Mary S. Lippincott, 


| 4th mo. 8th, ly. 


ISHING GOODS, in which may be found many Pearl Street, New York; and ISRAEL J. GRAHAM, 





Baltimore. 
oe tee \ ANTED.—At the Rosine Association, an active 
aug. 19—tf. Py ees Gee energetic woman, who understands Mantua 


Making, Tailoring, and plain sewing. 
6mo, Apply at 204 north Eighth street, 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


FREE PRODUCE STORE, 


REE LABOR DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES. 
Wholesale and Retail. 
Shirting and Sheeting muslins, heavy and fine. } 


; : , = , t Mouslins, Bareges and Tissues 
Calico, different widths and qualities—various styles. = pee Ginghams aa Chintzes, ; 
Furniture Prints, Satin Stripes. 


Cap Crapes and Cap Lisse Mohair and Armure Lustres, and Alpacas, 
_ P in § ia Silk Shawls and iefi 
“Scotch,” “Manchester,” and Domestic Ginghams. Plain Shawls, India Sil awls and Handkerchiefs, 


: Musli 1 Handkerchiefs, v heap, 
Apron and Furniture Checks. Cotton Handke rchiefs rect pat Cambric Handkerchiefs 


Cambric and paper Muslins, assorted colours. r tment of Furnishing G 

Cotton Twilled Pantaloon Stuffs. Suspenders. rae mn OHNS & PAYNE. 
— and Summer flannels. Table Diaper. N. E- cor. Fourth and Arch. 
oths. 

Twilled Cotton bed-spreads and Ticking. 
Trish linens, warranted free from cotton. 
Hosiery, knitting and sewing cotton. 





Oil 
| 5th mo. 27. 


A] EW HAT STORE.—Kimber & Dickinson, No. 
; 19 North Fourth Street, have opened and offer for 
Satinets. Mouslin de lain, all wool. \sale an entire new stock of Hats and Caps, made and 
Wadding and cotton laps, Umbrellas, trimmed in the best manner, the materials of which having 
A variety of other articles produced wholly by Free! been purchased exclusively for Cash, they are prepared 
Lanor. , |to furnish any article in their line on the most reasonable 
. Se cmon days, a general assortment of | terms, 4 mo. 1.—tf. 
ne hosiery——bleached and brown. | eco reeeti aetaenns tee tert Tl sO UN ese’ 
Teas, carefully selected for families and stores. EMOVAL.—-Emmor Kimber, Jr., informs his friends 
R 


: and customers that he has removed from No. 34 to 

Sewalwiliar situs «onl te. | No. 19 North Fourth St., nearly opposite his former 

Superior molasses, sugar house and West India. | Place of business ; and having for more than smewey 

Coffee, (many kinds) chocolate, cocoa, rice, spices, yy" paid particular attention to the manufacture of Plain 

confectionary, &c., &c. : ’| Hats, feels confident that his experience in this branch of 

OF Just received, a few pounds of pure Caraccas business will enable him to give his customers entire sa- 
Chocolate, for invalids. Country merchants supplied | “#faction. 4mo. 1—tf. 


with free labour goods at advantageous prices, and fami-| «4 QODS FOR FRIENDS,—YARNALL & LYTLE, 
lies, remote from depots of free goods, ordering in con-| ( S.E. corner of Seventh and Spring Garden streets, 
a eae Te be furnished at low rates accord- | Philadelphia, are continually receiving all the New 
— a | Styles, Plain and Medium Goods in the market, to which 
; : they would respectfully call attention. They have on 
Philadelphi Ze W. corner Fifth and Cherry Sts. | hand neat and medium Bareges, Lawns, Ginghams, De 
ae ee ee 29, 1848. | Laines, (all wool,} English and American Prints, and a 

| CARD TO FRIENDS.—CHARLES ADAMS Y#tiety of other dress goods. Book Muslins and Hand- 
[\ informs Friends, that he has availed himself of the | Kerehiefs. Cap Crape, Gauze, Bareelona hdkfs., Mode 
latef public sales of imported goods, by which means he| T hibit Shawls, &c. Also, a variety of goods for men 
is enabled to offer an extensive assortment of FANCY |4nd boy’s wear, such as Drillings, Merino Cassimeres, 
AND STAPLE DRY GOODS, at ices | ~° qe ‘ 
than heretofore. nee net An assortment of Furnishing Goods; all of which 

He has also reduced those previously on hand, in order| ¥!! be sold at the lowest Ae ete 3mo—3m. 


to close the Spring and Summer stock in season. C. JENKINS & CO., Tea Dealers and Grocers 
_C. A. is now selling Granite Barege Lustre, or Jaspe- | ‘ S. W. corner of Chestnut and Tweltth Street. En. 
ee oa and Ps at only 25 cents per yard.|trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 
oping Sais tad ‘atk etd ididin: dtl aceibie store, on ‘T'welfth street. 0 One of this concern having 
Plain Mode Challys Pondicherry Mous de I aine be neem na noe antiaiin Ulaenen 
Linen and Silk pe Seendli tne nah Seliais mi | gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 
Eariston Ginghams, a - *| but few in any other establishment in this country. 
200 dozen Linen Cambric Hdkfs, in all qualities. j Sees 
300d Irish Linen, warranted pure, at 25 cents 
yard, in half pieces and other Linen Goods generally. per 








GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 








CRACKED 
A bargain. WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 
SHAWLS of all kinds, (Blanket, Thibet, Twisted,| BEEF, &c. &c., :o be nad of 

Silk, Net, Cashmere and Barcelona,) together with a CALEB CLOTHIERFamy— Flour Dealer, 


. ° St. 
NEW STORE FOR PLAIN GOODS, | |0™e_Sth-1¥-_No. 35 N._5th St. near Arch 
No. 79 Arch St. between 2d and 3d, north side. | [PAPER HANGINGS, BORDERS, FIRE-BOARD 
Philada. 6 month 1.—+f. PATTERNS. Also WRITING AND LETTER 
—$ — — __.| PAPERS, Bonnet Boards, Printing Papers, SCHOOL 
\ HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assort-| BOOKS and Stationery in general for sale wholesale or 
ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family | retail, by WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers, 
No 4 N. 5th St., 2 doors above Market. 
5th mo, 13-tf. 








CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
No. 35 N. Sth St. near Arch. 
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